Interview 


The composer Steve Reich, who 
pioneered music sampling in the 
1960s, has come full circle with 
his latest work, a meditation 
on the twin towers 
tragedy that has its 
Irish premiere in Cork. 
It's poetic justice, 
he tells Kate Butler 



During the 1980s and 1990s, in the 
days before downloading deci- 
mated the music industry, another 
technology represented the musi- 
cian's bogeyman: sampling. 
Hip-hop and dance music stormed the 
charts with singles made out of samples, 
usually pieces of music lifted from funk, 
soul and pop records. Pop was literally eat- 
ing itself — and making millions out of it. 

Then the court cases began. The singer- 
songwriter Rick James sued MC Hammer 
in 1990 for unauthorised use of a sample 
from his single Super Freak. The suit was 
settled out of court, with the result that 
James got a cut of the millions Hammer 
made from his track U Can't Touch This. 

Mostly, however, the legal battles were 
David and Goliath in form. For wealthy 
outfits such as the Beatles or the Rolling 
Stones it was about protecting royalties 
and curbing blatant infringements of copy- 
right. To a new generation of tech-sawy 
pop musicians, their suits seemed petty. 

When Steve Reich was confronted with 
the Orb's Little Fluffy Clouds (1990), a suc- 
cessful ambient house single that lifted 30 
seconds from one movement of his Electric 


Counterpoint, the iconic American com- 
poser found himself in a peculiar position. 
After all, Reich was one of the pioneers of 
sampling. His seminal works It's Gonna 
Rain (1965), Come Out (1966) and Differ- 
ent Trains (1988) all used samples, albeit 
from recordings of speeches or interviews 
he had mostly made himself. Different 
Trains, a Grammy award-winning piece 
written for string quartet and tape, is based 
on the premise that his childhood train 
journeys in the late 1930s would have been 
very different if he had been born in 
Germany. It includes samples of interviews 
with Holocaust survivors. 

Reich also knew what it was like to be 
such a fan of musicians that you aspire to 
be them and imitate their work. He had 
spent his teens in Birdland jazz club in 
New York, idolising Miles Davis and want- 
ing to be drummer Kenny Clarke. 

So in 1996, when Reich finally tracked 
down Alex Paterson, the English musician 
and co-founder of the Orb who'd created 
the offending record, he didn't demand 
royalties for sales to date. Instead he 
asked him to create a version of the track 
for Reich's next release and they made 


an arrangement about future royalties. 
"I guess I was pleased about the Orb 
thing," says a sparky, voluble Reich. "I write 
music and I want people to listen to it, and 
if there happens to be musicians who I 
don't know anything about, never met, live 
in another part of the musical universe, 
and they take a real interest in what I've 
done, gee, that's great. 

"I wouldn't be composing what I do 
compose if it weren't for, say, John Coltrane, 
and lots of other jazz musicians who at that 
time occupied the part of a young person's 
musical life that rock and DJ music does 
now. So I thought the whole thing was 
poetic justice." 

After the encounter with the Orb, Reich 
went on to embrace the world of electronic 
music and DJs, releasing a compilation of 
his work remixed by Coldcut and 
Mantronix, among others. His open- 
minded attitude to, and support for, what 
was frequently dismissed as rave culture 
was regarded by fans of electronic music as 
little short of heroic. 

Reich will be in Cork this week, attend- 
ing the latest in a long series of festivals 
worldwide celebrating his 75th birthday 
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Out of a clear blue sky: Reich 
has used the twin towers 
attack, left, as inspiration 


year. It's difficult to think of any composer 
or artist who has been so successfully 
assimilated by pop culture yet also retains a 
revered position in the world of high art. 
Reich's combination of inventiveness and 
accessibility makes this possible. 

Five years ago Reich's 70th birthday was 
celebrated in Dublin, and he's been a fre- 
quent visitor to Europe. Since 1972 Reich 
had been able to support himself as a com- 
poser, mainly because his Steve Reich 
Ensemble availed itself of state support for 
the arts in Europe, which didn't then exist 
in America. "The entire national budget for 
the endowment of the arts in Washington 
wasn't even the size of the Westdeutscher 
Rundfunk [the German public broadcast- 
ing institution] in Cologne," he says. 

Music for 18 Musicians, released in 
1978, was Reich's breakthrough in terms of 
popularity. His previous tape works had 
pioneered techniques such as looping, 
phasing and sampling but he had also 
been applying these principles to compos- 
ing for musicians. Music for 18 Musicians 
was the culmination of this; a hovering, 
shimmering, ululating masterwork. 
Recorded in a pop studio in Paris in 1976, 
it wasn't released for another two years, 
and sold 100,000 copies in the first 12 
months — unusual for a classical record. 

"In record stores you would find that 
record in the classical bin, the electronic 
bin, the jazz bin and the progressive rock 
bin," he says. "That was good because I 
was interested in all of the above. So it was 
poetic justice." 

There is a circularity to Reich's work 
based on more than his fascination with 
looping, or poetic justice, or even because 
of his longevity. Themes recur in an 
uncontrived way. His latest work, WTC 
9/11, will be given its Irish premiere in 
Cork, and David Harrington of the Kronos 
Quartet, which perform it, calls it a 
"bookend to Different Trains". 

For Reich it didn't happen that neatly. 
Around the time of September 11, 2001, he 
was collaborating on Three Tales, a video 
opera with his wife, Beryl Korot, a visual 
artist. He spent the rest of the decade 
focused on composing, including his 
Pulitzer prize-winning work Double Sextet, 
and Daniel Variations, in memory of Daniel 
Pearl, the journalist beheaded in Pakistan 
in 2002. Last year Harrington asked Reich 
to work with samples of voices again. 

"I said 'Sure', but I had no idea what the 
subject matter would be," says Reich. "I 
can't tell you why, but after two or three 
months of walking around in a fog about it, 
the light went on in my head and I went, 
'Wait a minute, what's wrong with you, you 
have unfinished business. You never dealt 
with this enormous event, which was a 
very personal event'. Once that thought 
occurred to me, I knew how to proceed." 

Reich was in Vermont when the World 
Trade Center was attacked, but his son, 


granddaughter and daughter-in-law were 
in Manhattan. His son rang after the first 
plane hit the north tower at 8.46am, and 
over the next six hours Reich orchestrated 
their escape with the help of a neighbour 
who had a van, during which time he 
insisted they keep the phone line open. 

WTC 9/11 starts with the high-pitched 
sound of a phone off the hook — "It's like 
a busy signal on steroids" — doubled by 
the quartet's strings. Although at first Reich 
had no idea what the piece would be 
about, he did have an idea about its com- 
position: he knew that he wanted the last 
syllable of whatever was being said to be 
dragged out indefinitely, building up with 
others to make chords. Chillingly, the first 
voice sample is that of an air-traffic control- 
ler: "It came from Bostonnnnnnnnnnnnnnn, 
headed for LAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA, 
going south, the wrong way." 

The first movement also samples 
recordings from New York City's fire 
department on 9/11. The second move- 
ment includes voices of Reich's friends and 
neighbours who he interviewed in 2010 
about their experiences. The final move- 
ment goes into more spiritual territory. 
Reich tracked down two women who sat 
with the remnants of the dead for about 
seven months while DNA work was under- 
taken to identify victims. It's a part of Jew- 
ish law that a body must never be left alone 
between death and burial. 

"WTC means two things, World Trade 
Center and World to Come," says Reich. 
"World to come is like you're going to go 
off on a trip into another world, but that's 
not really happening. As David Lang [the 
composer and friend who Reich inter- 
viewed for the piece] says at the end, 'The 
world to come — I don't really know what 
that means', which is very well said. And 
then at the end he says, And there's the 
world right here'. And that's when the 
telephone-busy signal returns and the 
piece ends much as it began, because the 
events of 9/11 are not over." 

Reich's clarity of vision means he is 
often able to see the bigger picture where 
others don't. Sampling, as he realised it 
would in the 1960s, has become accepted 
as a means to make music. Reich's untrou- 
bled attitude to the Orb's homage to/pilfer- 
ing of his work was a recognition of this 
and of the endless cycle of music, as well as 
the benefits of being introduced to a new 
generation of music fans. 

Prolific and insightful, Reich is now con- 
cerned with other issues within the creative 
process: supporting experimental young 
artists, financially and morally, and using 
art and music to express the inexpressible. 
That's why he has become a beloved figure 
— as much for his works as for his moral 
compass. Poetic justice, indeed. □ 

The Reich Effect, Cork Opera House, 
Wednesday 27 until Sunday 31 
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